BY ORDER  OF THE  SHAH

ledge. He became famed as Astronomer Royal, and wrote
books on mathematics, astronomy, and philosophy. Like
Byron, Omar started as the idol of those around him, but
he became ostracized because of his freedom of thought
and speech. He showered ridicule upon the Sufis, poets
whose school of thought was not unlike his own, and who
mirrored his writing, except that they turned his practical
whimsicalities into mystery, cloaking his plain precepts
in a ritual which appealed to many.

Omar Khayyam was as honest in his faults as in his
fancies. If he could not find a divine will and purpose
in the creed he followed and preached, he would not invent
one. He contented himself with Destiny, and preferred
to seek solace through the senses than to w6rry about the
future. His fruitless, desperate teaching, probably in-
fluenced to some extent by the creed of Hassan and his
Assassins, began and ended in sensuality, and left the
problems of God, of right and wrong, of life and death,
where he found them, in the hay heap of ecstasy. As of
Byron, it is said of Omar, that his works reflect the man
himself rather than the world in which he moved, or the
times in which he lived.

Edward Fitzgerald paraphrased and translated the
Subdiydt. He wrote lightly of his work: "Not that the
Persian has anything at all new; but he has dared to say
it." Actually there is but slender connexion between
Fitzgerald's rendering and the original, but the oriental
mysticism seemed to provide his inspiration, and he pro-
duced a greater work than the original ever aspired
to be.

Iranians are not only intellectual, they appreciate the
senses, delighting in a mystic combination of body and
soul, seeing therein a medium in which they can float
between this world and the next, between Paradise and
everyday life, with poesy as an elegant excuse. Truth,
with her twin sister, Make Believe, could not live to better
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